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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF YORKSHIRE DIALECT 
LITERATURE. 


By Frank J. Taytor, F.S.A. (Scot). 


(Read at a Meeting of the Society at Barnsley, 17th May, 1919). 


I propose dealing first with the existing Bibliographies. 
There are at the present time four. The first of these, according 
to the title page, was compiled by John Russell Smith, the well- 
known publisher. This was called: A/ Bibliographical List/ 
of / the works that have been published/ towards lustrating/ The 
Provincial Dialects/ of/ England./ 
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It was published in 18% 


, the preface being dated May 13th of 
that year. This was the first attempt made to get together a 
list of the Dialect publications of England. The Yorkshire 
section, on pp. 21 to 24, contains 32 different items. An 
interesting question arises in connection with the authorship of 
this work, which has been attributed to John Russell Smith, 
who published it. The copy I have before me is an interleaved 
copy and was originally the property of Sir Frederick Madden, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, and a memorandum 
in his handwriting reads : 


D 


“ Full one half of the contents of this ‘ Bibliographical List’ was con- 


tributed by me to Mr. Smith (although he has not thought proper to make 
any acknowledgment of my assistance) including the whole of the entries 
under Dorsetshire and Lancashire, and the greater part of Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and Yorkshire; also portions under General Works—Derby- 
shire, Devonshire, Durham, Essex, Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Somer- 
setshire, and Wiltshire.” 


This is signed “ F. Madden, May, 1839,” and was evidently 
written immediately upon the publication of the work. So we 


so far as entries go, the next being Cumberland with 20, then 
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owe our first Bibliography largely to Sir Frederick Madden, 
We notice in this list that Yorkshire takes the premier position 


Lancashire with 19, and Northumberland with 18. 


The English Dialect Society also issued a Bibliographical 
List, and the part published in 1875 contained the Yorkshire 
section. This occupies pp. 109 to 131 of Vol. I. of their publica- 
tions, and was compiled by C. C. Robinson, who also compiled 
the Glossary of words of the Dialect of Mid-YorksIure, and the 
Dialect of Leeds. It is the best as well as the fullest Bibliography 
we have. It is also the first attempt we have at a classification 
of the works. The general glossaries and general specimens are 
followed by a division of the County into Ridings, and then 
come the various districts and towns. The annotations given 
are very useful and for the greater part accurate. This list also, 
contains entries of MS. works known to exist. 


We now turn to the second of our quartet, namely the one 
compiled by Charles A. Federer for this Society, and published 
first in May, 1909, in Part III. of the Transactiows, and also in 
Mr. Federer’s series of pamphlets ; this is I suppose the one to 
which we all naturally turn as our special authority when we 
are anxious to see if we have made a find, or want to verify some 


very intricate problem. 


The compiler tells us in his opening sentence that : 


“« Most of the works enumerated in the following list have been read 
and excerpted, for the purpose of Dr. Wnight’s English Dialect Dictionary, 
by workers in every part of Yorkshire.” 


The classification differs from that of the English Dialect 
Society. There are three lists : 

(1) Glossaries and works written entirely or mainly in the 

dialect; (2) Works containing definite portions of 

Dialect matter; (3) Some works containing sporadic 

fragments in Dialect. 
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At the end of each entry, letters are used indicating one of 
twelve districts in Yorkshire as the source of the item. 


Asa natural sequence came the Bibliography in Prof. Wright's 
great English Dialect Dictionary, published in 1905, a monu- 
mental work, of which we in Yorkshire are justly proud. The 
classification is in Ridings, and is really a modified Federer. 


The following classification recommends itself to some 
workers, and seems obviously desirable as the only practical 
one. 


First divide the county into the following groups —General, 
North-East, North-West, Mid.-Yorkshire, South-East, South- 
West. 


Then in each group place General works dealing with the whole 
group, followed by the towns arranged geographically. Taking 
the South-West, as an example, you would get :—General 
Publications, Ilkley, Keighley, Bradford, Halifax, Heckmondwike, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Batley, Otley, Leeds, Wakefield, 
Barnsley, Sheffield. 


Under each group and town the following ararngement would be 
used :—(a) General Works, including Glossaries, Dictionaries, 
Treatises, etc., (b) Works on Specimens, (c) Works in Poetry, 
(d) Works in Prose, (e) Annuals, (/) Other Works. 


With this I think we have a fairly good foundation upon which 
to build. 


Now I come to the main part of my paper and shall try to 
point out some of the weaknesses of the existing Bibliographies, 
and the need for a new one. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Federer in his compilation did not 
pay greater attention to detail, for in many instances we find 
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him very misleading. For instance, we are told that 31 issues 
of The Original Illuminated Clock Almanack contained 52 pages 
each, when, as a matter of fact the pagination varies from 4g 
to 62 in those particular numbers, and ultimately reaches 70, 
There are only two copies with 52 pages. Again under the same 
heading there is a note which says : 


The Halifax Original Illustvated Clock Almanack was first published in 
1865, the editor that year and the next being James Bland. The first 
two issues contained no dialect matter. 


This last statement is not correct, for the first issue of 1865 
contains two poems written in the Dialect entitled “ Halifax 
Fair, or Sowerby Weddin,” and ‘‘ The Weaver and the Ghost.” 


No mention is made of John Hartley’s Yorkshire Christmas 
Annual for 1879, a publication of 66 pages written partly 
in Dialect. 


» 


Item 123 in Federer’s first section is the Sally Bobbinwinder 
pamphlet, the authorship of which is wrongly attributed to 
Charles Rogers, who was the writer of The. Batrnsla Foaks’ 
Annual. This entry was copied without verification from 
Robinson's Bibliography. Now why this was entered under this 
author I fail to see, for reference both to the Dedication and the 
Preface shows quite plainly that the pamphlet was not written 
by him, but to him; in fact it is dedicated ‘“‘Ta Tom 
Treddlehoyle.“ The author, Joseph Crabtree, says in the Pre- 
face :— 


“Tom Treddlehoyle hez bein tryin to mak yo laff we hez wit; but he 
haz failed, cose he put nawt e’ iz book, nut a single sentement can Oi find 
shal Shey 


On page five we find in the course of the conversation that Jack 
Shuttle says :— 


“Wha, wha, mun, but books arnt soa ard to reed az thay wor wen I wor 
a lad—tha seea thay hav made em a deal planer nor thay wor. I’ve be’n 
reedin wun this morning ritten be Tom Treddlehoyle, an I’ll asuer tha 


it’s planest book I cer soe e moi life, an Oi intend hevin a bit a toke we 
tha aba’t it afore we part.” 
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This proves conclusively that Charles Rogers was not the author 
of the work. It was written by Joseph Crabtree as a criticism 
of one by Rogers. 


Entered under the same author, item No. 126, we have The 
Batrnsla Foaks’ Annual an Pogmoor Olmenack. Be Tom 
Treddlehoyle. 1838-1875. Now one naturally concludes that 
here is a Dialect Annual running for thirty-eight years. What 
are the facts? The first issue of The Bairnsla Foaks’ Annual 
an Pogmoor Olmenack, was for the year 1843. A Bairnsla Foaks’ 
Annual was issued in the year 1840: and a similar publication 
was issued in the two following years, but neither of these con- 
tained a calendar, and you will agree with me that it is impossible 
to have an Almanack without a calendar. 


Again, there is another puzzle which is worthy of attention, 
and that is the particulars of four publications attributed to 
Rogers, namely:—127 ‘Ben Bibbinhat,’ 128 “ Mally 
Muffindoaf,” 129 ‘“ Tommy Kenny Club,” 130 ‘‘ Up at Planitary 
System.’ Each of these, according to Mr. Federer, was pub- 
lished in 1843. I have searched very carefully for copies of these, 
T have also been through the library of the late Charles Federer, 
now in the Bradford Library, and the Yorkshire Section of the 
Library of the English Dialect Society, which the Manchester 
Reference Library possesses, and have failed. 


My own opinion is that they were never published as separate 
publications. It is quite true that they were written, as were 
many more articles, for The Bairvnsla Foaks’ Annual for that 
year, but that surely does not justify an entry in a Bibliography. 


Errors like those I have just mentioned are unfortunate, for 
a little care in compilation would have prevented them and 
would have made the work much more valuable and useful, 
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Reference to Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary will show that 
these errors appear! there. They were no doubt supplied by 
Mr. Federer, for Mr. Robinson does not list them. 


I wish now to refer to another error which 1s not so apparent. 
Some of you will be familiar with the work by Abel Bywater 
entitled The Sheffield Dialect, Sheffield, 1839. Another edition 
was published in 1854 called the “ second edition,” and in 1877 
we had another styled “‘ third edition.” 


The foundation for this work originally appeared in the 
columns of ‘‘ The Sheffield Courant.’ It appeared anonymously, 
and there was much speculation as to the author and his ability 
as a writer. Several letters appeared in different papers, and 
the late publisher of ‘“‘ The Iris,” suggested the publication of a 
Dialect pamphlet. Soon after appeared The Wheelswarf 
Chronicle, which ran into six different numbers. These, together 
with the articles from the “ Courant,” were published in a small 
volume, which was the first edition of the work in question. The 
title was The Sheffield Dialect in conversations ‘uppa are hall 
arsion’ with a copious glossary and an introductory note on the 
sound of the letters A and O, and was published for the Author 
by A. Whitaker, Sheffield, 1834. Then came in 1839 the Edition 
commonly known as the first, which I admit was the first to 
have the Author's name on the title page, but actually the 
second edition of the work. 


These few corrections which I have mentioned will, I hope, 
convince you of the need for either a new bibliography or a 
revision of the present one. 


There are a number of items which have come to light since 
the publication of these bibliographies, amongst them may be 
mentioned Tvuwe Blue, a dialogue between two Weavers; con- 
taining their comments and criticisms wpon a despicable capital 
rhapsody, entitled “ A Parody on Bruce’s Address to his Aymy’ by 
Humphray Thrumband. This pamphlet of twelve pages was 
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printed for the Author in all probability at Huddersfield, in 
1822. 


Turning from the bibliographies I would like to deal with 
some of the individual works. 


The earliest listed item in our Dialect is A Yorkshire Dialogue 
in its pure natural dialect, as it is now commonly spoken in the 
North parts of Yorkshire. Being a miscellaneous discourse, or 
Hotchpotch of several Country affairs begun by a daughter and 
her Mother, and continued by the Father, Son, Uncle, Niece, and 
Landlovd. Printed by John White of York and sold by Richard 
Lambert at the Crown in the Minster Gates, 1683. 


This work was first published as a broadside, and contained 
double columns of 70 lines each. It was published again the 
same year as a small 4-to book of 18 pages. Neither of these 
copies contained a glossary. It was afterwards included in a 
volume of 124 pages entitled The praise of Yorkshire Ale, wherein 
is enumerated several sorts of Drink, with a description of the 
humours of most sorts of Drunkards, to which is added, a York- 
shire dialogue in its pure dialect ; as ut 1s now conumonly spoken 
in the North parts of Yorkshire. Vhird Edition. This is also 
printed by J. White of York, and was published in 1697. This 
edition was sold by Francis Hildyard at the Signe of the Bible 
in Stone Gate. ‘ 


Apart from my own copy I have seen three others, and two 
of these have deceptive title pages. Instead of having the 
correct title, they have the sub-title page for the Yorkshire 
dialect which has been taken from the commencement of that 
part (which should be pp. 33 and 34) and inserted in the place 
of the correct title. This volume contains three other items 
which are of extreme interest to dialect Students, namely :— 


(1) Some observations concerning the dialect and various pro- 
nunciations of words in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
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significant and useful proverbs, some 4 
Yorkshire. (3) An alphabeticay 
Clavis unfolding the meaning of all the Yorkshire words made 
use of in the aforegoing dialogue. This is, I think, the first 
glossary we have of Yorkshire dialect words. 


(2) A collection of 
which are appropriate to 


Mr. Federer in his Bibliography gives an edition of this work: 
published in 1685 containing 113 pages. Unfortunately I haye 
been unable to trace this Edition, and if any of my hearers know 
of its whereabouts, I should be pleased to share their knowledge, 
If, however, there was an Edition in 1685, it would mean that 
the 1695 Edition was not the third, but a fourth, or as I am 
inclined to think, a fifth edition of the dialogue, for Sir Frederick 
Madden lists another edition for 1684 with 113 pages, and states 
that he has it in his own collection. 


This dialogue has been attributed to a George Meriton, but 
unfortunately there is little or no proof of this. Certainly The 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale, third edition, says “ By G. M. Gent,” 
but this surely refers to this work only and not to 1’he Dialogue, 
which was originally published separately and only included in 
The Praise of Yorkshire Ale in 1685 and 1697. 


This has been considered our earliest work, but we can now 
go back another ten years for our first Yorkshire Dialect work, 
namely, A Yorkshive Dialogue in Yorkshire Dialect, Between an 
aud Wife, a Lass, and a Buteher, which was published in 1673, 
by Stephen Buckley, of York. A copy of this publication was 
also in the library of Sir Frederick Madden, of which we may 
hear more when his papers are opened next year at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 


Another interesting work to which I should like to draW 
your attention is a sermon and two hymns printed and pub- 
lished in this town by George Harrison in 1831. The title 
Entire Sanctification. A Sermon as preached by the late Samuel 
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Hick, of Micklefield, near Aberford, Yorkshire, many years a useful 
and popular local preacher in the Wesleyan-Methodist Connexion. 


With two hymns, composed by him, for the PUIBDSS of being sung 
at his funeral. 


The author of the pamphlet, Sammy Hick, is well remembered 
among West Riding Methodists, as well as others. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, as is shown by the title of James Everett's 
Memoir of him, The Village Blacksmith. He was a W esleyan local 
preacher and lived in a country village near Leeds. He spoke 
the broad Dialect of that part of Yorkshire in all his dealings 
with mankind. 


Another appearance of the sermon is in Robinson's Dialect 
of Leeds, and it differs very considerably from the Barnsley 
edition. 


It is interesting to watch the growth of the various glossaries. 
To illustrate my point | would draw your attention to the one 
on the Craven Dialect. There was printed in Leeds, in the year 
1824, a modest little volume entitled HORA MOMENTA 
CRAVEN, or The Craven Dialect, exemplified in two dialogues 
between Farmer Giles and his neighbour Bridget. To which is 
annexed a copious glossary. By a Native of Craven. 


The Dialogues occupy the first 52 pages, and from page 53 
to 125 we get the glossary. This work was evidently popular 
and well received, for four years later, the author, Rev. William 
Carr, published a very valuable and monumental work in two 
vaiiaes Which is still the best.vork upon the Dialect of that 
District. Thus in a very short space oftime we have a work 
of 125 pages extended to 715. In the second edition it will be 
noticed that the glossary has the premier place, the Dialogue 
appearing at the end. In 1834 the Dialogue, together with a 
short glossary was extracted from the larger edition, and pub- 
lished separately with a frontispiece. 
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Another interesting side line in the study of Dialect Biblio. 
graphy is the number of specimens of the dialects of the county 
which have been issued from time to time. I have records of 
some 28 different specimens. Probably the earliest of these was 
issued in 1790, but as most of them appear without any date, 
it is impossible to say with any certainty which is the earliest 
issue. 


Most of these commence with the well-known piece The 
Dialogue from the “ Registry Office,’ which 1s taken from a Farce, 
of the same name, by Joseph Reed, of Stockton-on-Tees, pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1761, and published in London in the 
same year. The second edition was published in 1771. 


This is often followed by Richard and Betty at Hickleton 
Fair, a prose piece which was acted on the 18th of April, 1812, 
at the Theatre Royal, Ripon, the occasion being Mr. George 
Butler’s benefit. It was produced in London seven years later 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


Other items which frequently appear in the specimens are :— 
Awd Daisy, by the Rev. Thos. Browne, of Tustingham, near 
Kirby Moorside, from his Poems on Several Occasions; The 
Yorkshire Tyke, sometimes called The Honest Yorkshireman, 
which is taken from a play by Henry Carey, entitled A Wonder, 
or an Honest Yorkshireman, published in London in 1736; The 
Yorkshire Horse Dealers, a poem in the dialect of Lower Craven; 
The Bellman of Ripon; The Fair; Song (‘When I was a wee 
little tottering bairn’’) ; and a Letter (signed ‘“‘ Dickery J-s °). 


There is another piece which is often met with in the spec 
mens entitled ““ Yorke, Yorke, for my monie,’’ but this of coursé 
is not written in Dialect. 

You will perhaps forgive me if, in closing, I refer to some 
Barnsley productions. For we are proud, and [| think justly 
proud, of the contributions which Barnsleymen have made 0 
their vernacular literature. 


US 
It was to Charles Rogers that Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
tured when he wanted The Song of Solomon translated into 
the dialect of this district, which was also translated into three 
other Yorkshire Dialects, into the dialect of Sheffield, by Abel 


Bywater; Craven, by H. A. Littledale ; and Whitby, by F. K. 
Robinson. 


In 1871-2 ard 3 were published three pamphlets entitled 
A Bié a iawk between Sam Slack, by Nathan Nipcrust. These 
dealt with criticisms of the affairs of the town and district. 


A very scarce item is one entitled Bit 0’ conversation abaght 
modern legislation, be Wun o’ t’ Lockahts. The copy I have seen 
was published in 1860 and was the 4th edition. 


It is very pleasing to note that after a period of quiescence 
We are again producing dialect writers in this district. The 
poems of Mr. Douglas Charlesworth will be familiar to those 
who are readers of the Yorkshire Weekly Post, and I trust that 
before long we shall see our beloved Pogmoor Olmenack again 
coming to life. 


One is pleased to think that the revival in the study of 
Dialect is not confined to this district only and that there are 
good signs of a revival of interest in this subject, brought about 
largely, I think, by the excellent work of Prof. Moorman. 


I may mention here that as a result of Prof. Moorman’s 
address at the Dinner of the Booklovers’ Club, we have agreed 
to try and put some of his suggestions into practice, and as an 
experiment we are offering prizes for the best poems written in 
the Barnsley dialect, which I hope may some day be published. 
We are trying to encourage the young writers as well as the 
older ones, and so we are dividing our competitors into two 
classes, those under and those over 16 years of age. We do not 
propose to restrict the entries to residents, so those who are 
conversant with the dialect of this town have a good opportunity 
of testing their abilities, and some day, perhaps, addirg another 
item to the Bibliography of Yorkshire Dialect Literature. 


THE AIMS OF THE YORKSHIRE 
DIALECT SOCIETY. 


By Georcr H. CowLine. 
Author of A Yorkshire Tyke. 


It is impossible for us to reconsider the aims of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society without thinking of one who, if he had been 
still with us, was to have lectured here to-day on this very sub- 
ject. Professor Moorman was an enthusiast for Yorkshire dialect, 
and its future as a written language bulked largely in his dreams. 
As Secretary, and later as Chairman of the Council, the aims 
and direction of the Society were very largely in his heart, and 
I believe that had he lived, he would have done much to make 
the Society a livelier and more popular institution. His faith 
and hope were magnetic. His ideal was a much greater and 
more splendid vision than the reasoned statement of aims which 
appears in its publications. His hope of the future was radiant, 
despite the decay of dialect and the low esteem in which it is 
generally held. He was, to quote one of his favourite poets: 

One in whom persuasion and _ belief 
Had mpened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 


and perhaps you will pardon me if | digress for a moment to 
tell you, partly from his writings, and partly from recollections 
of conversations, what he hoped for. Remember, he came here 
as a Stranger amongst us from Wales, where doubtless he was 
influenced by the part which the Welsh language played in the 
life and character ot the people. His first and callow interest in 
Yorkshire dialect was philological. Then he saw that it is in” 
their dialects that the characteristic difierences between pro- 
vincials are best seen. He realised the corollary that, if a writer 
wishes faithfully to portray not only local colour, but also the 
Weltanschawung, the beliefs and feelings, the temperament, of 
men who dwell away from the centre of the stream of national 
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life, he must record their mind in the way their thoughts are 
expressed, namely in dialect, 


“T soon came to realise,”” he says in his preface to Songs of the Ridings, 
“that men and women were more interesting than words and phrases, 
and my attention was attracted from dialect speech to dialect speakers. 
Amongst Yorkshire farmers, farm labourers, fisherman, miners, and mill- 
workers, I discovered a vitality and an outlook upon life of which I, a 
bourgeois professor, had no previous knowledge. Not only had I never 
met such men before. but I had not read about them in literature. The 
wish to give a literary interpretation of the world into which I had been 
privileged to enter grew every day more insistent, and this volume, songs 
of the Ridings, is the fulfilment of that wish.” 


He wrote of Yorkshire simple folk, and he wrote for them. 
He believed that the masses are hungry for poetry of a kind 
which they can understand. By the English classic poets a 
great imaginative feast is spread, whereof they cannot even 
assimilate the scraps, but the dialect verse of the almanac and 
the local press is eagerly read, and even committed to memory. 


“ It should be the aim of the writer of dialect verse,” he says, 
“to make poetry dwell in artisans’ tenements anc in cottagers’ 
kitchens,” and he quoted with evident approval this dictum of 
William Morris: “‘ If Art, which is now sick, is to live and not 
die, it must in the future be of the people, for the people, and 
by the people.” 


“Tn the creation of the poetry of the people, for the people, 
by the people,” he continues, “* dialect may well be called upon 
to play a part. Dialect is of the people: it possesses moreover 
qualities, and is fraught with associations, which are of the 
utmost value to the poet, and to which the standard speech 
can lay no claim. It is the language of the hearth and home. 
It is the language of freedom, whereas standard English is that 
of constraint.” 


The critical notion underlying this paragraph is worth noting 
because it was the driving impulse of his work as an enthusiast 
for dialect. He had now come to the conclusion that Yorkshire 
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greatness, or were the alternative 
ry village or one great York- 
h should we prefer ? 


mediocrity and individual | 
a nest of twittering birds in eve 
shire poet of world-standing, whic 


matter is still academic. There are no signs 


Fortunately the : : 
me, either in Yorkshire or else- 


of flocks of poets without a na th 
where, and I doubt whether any activity of ours could create 
them. It can encourage them, and I think I express the feelings 


of all present when I say that we long for them, and we buy 
alect, hoping for a better craftsman- 


every work published in di 
a more musical style, more 


ship, greater power of expression, 
convincing realism, and loftier imaginative flights. 


Professor Moorman’s lofty ideals need not make us afraid, 
In the statement of aims which he wrote, we have a symbol 
which contains everything necessary to the right conduct of the 
Society, a creed which every one of us can accept. His statement 
of the aims of the Yorkshire Dialect Society is written opposite 
the title page of his Anthology of Yorkshire Dialect Poems, and 
runs as follows :— 


“The aims of the Society are :— 


1. To encourage the production of Yorkshire dialect 
literature in verse and prose. 


2. To unite all those who are interested in dialect study, 
and to assert the value of dialect speech. 


oO 


. To investigate the phonology, grammar, vocabulary, 
and idioms of the Yorkshire dialect. 


4. To make records, by means of the phonograph, oF 
otherwise, of Yorkshire dialect speech. 


As a statement of the raison d’etre of the society, his sentences 
are so excellently chosen and expressed, that I doubt whether 
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they could be amended with any advantage. The only loophole 
for discussion seems to be : How can we best put these principles 
into practice ? 


We have a strong list of influential officers and members. 
We hold two meetings each year at which papers are read and 
discussed. We are indebted for hospitality to the Universities 
of Leeds and Sheffield? We publish annually our transactions, 
containing the papers read before the society, and sometimes 
also original contributions in prose and verse. Our annual sub- 
scription is half-a-crown, a nominal subscription which debars 
no one from membership ; and yet one feels that we have failed 
so far to awaken a wide interest in dialect. Our society is 
influential, and vet it exerts little or no influence. 


Have we discovered one Yorkshire poet, or helped to publish 
his writings ?. Do we include all who are interested in dialect, 
and if not, how can we cast the net wide enough ? Dialect is an 
intimate mode of speech, which flourishes best by being spoken. 
Would it be possible to have Clubs, or Branch Societies, in 
ditterent localities ? What are we doing officially to investigate 
the phonology, grammar, vocabulary, and idioms of the York- 
shire dialects ? 


Would it be possible to arrange a class or classes with the 
Workers’ Educational Association, for the study of the origin 
and development of our dialects, and for the investigation 
mentioned above. 


We are very much alive, our membership and financial 
position are good ; but did we not feel some misgivings, I think 
you would not have asked me to read this paper upon the future 
policy of the society. 


Assuming then that we are dissatisfied with the present 
state of things, let us turn for a few moments to consider what 
should be the aims and future policy of the Yorkshire Dialect 


Society. 
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must be answered before we can 
clearly defined aims. We must 
t is philological or literary. Are 
opular movement ? I hope J 


At the outset one question 
approach the narrower circle of 
decide whether our main interes 


we to be a learned society or a P 
do the Society no wrong if I say that the impression produced 


by a reference to its transactions is one of lofty seriousness, 
Most of the papers printed in the annual volume are worthy 
of permanent record. Many of them are permanently interesting 
to students of English language and literature. Some of them 
are invaluable. But this: kind of mutual improvement, fasci- 
iii nating though it be, is futile. It excludes the layman. It exerts 
i no lively influence. It patronises the dialect. 


The old ideal of the society, it is clear, was academic. The 
i new and unfulfilled ideal of the late Chairman of the Council 
iH was, as I have tried to show, popular and enthusiastic. Prof. 
| i Moorman wished to see the society disseminating Dialect poetry 
| and prose in a year book, and taking a warm interest, an 
immediate interest, in local drama written in the dialect. His 
genial mind, filled with unquenchable hope in the progress of 
| the human race towards general right and a Jarger freedom, 

Ht fused Dialect and Democracy together into one gleaming ingot. 
It was not a compliment, but a conviction, which led Frederick 
itt | Moorman to write on the first page of his Songs of the Ridings, 
“J dedicate this volume to the Yorkshire members of the 
Workers’ Educational Association.” 


And yet with due reverence to his magnetic enthusiasm, his 
inspiring counsel and his wide scholarship, we may reasonably 
doubt whether the Society could, even if it would, do all that 
he hoped for. The folk-art which he wished to see, cannot be 
achieved by organisation, however thorough, nor by patronage 
nor grants of money, be they never so liberal. 


To found a school of dialect literature, two factors are essen 
b tial, poets and a public ; the other desirable things are accessones. 
May we not hope even greater things of our Yorkshire poets ? 
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Yorkshire has to-day more singers in dialect than ever before. 
A glance at the weekly press of the county will prove that, and 
some of them, Mr. J. S. Fletcher with his Leet Livvy, and the 
late Professor Moorman, have won more than local reputation. 
It is our hope that our makers will “ illustrate’ the Yorkshire 
dialect (to use Du Bellay’s suggestive phrase) with even greater 
imaginative and musical gifts, so that it may remain for all 
time, enshrined in their works as a literary tongue, like the 
Anglian Lowland dialect of Burns, or the Wessex- 
Saxon of Barnes. A few years ago, one might have doubted 
whether a major poet, who chose to enthrone his muse in the 
ramshackle and rather disreputable waggon of Yorkshire dialect, 
would find a public ready to trouble to read his uncouth pages, 
for Yorkshiremen are not buyers of unprofitable books. Indeed 
I am not sure that the man who gave his vote against buying 
his son a book because he had one already, was not a Yorkshire- 
man. But our traitor doubts are put to flight. Lovers of dialect 
literature do exist, and they are ready and willing to buy dialect 
volumes. No sign of Spring could be more welcome than the 
fact that the Anthology of Yorkshire Dialect Poems, compiled 
with an historical introduction, in 1916, by the late Professor 
Moorman, is now in its second edition, and a new impression is 
being prepared. If a distinctive local school of writers come 
into existence, they can now be sure of a local audience, and 
their immediate circle of readers gained, they would not have 
long to wait for wider recognition. That is a certain and a 
pleasing fact ; and if anyone is entitled to receive thanks there- 
- for it is Professor Moorman, who with untiring energy and un- 
flagging enthusiasm, not only roused interest in dialect, but 
learned it, spoke it, and wrote it himself. 


And yet we may reasonably ask: ‘Could the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society initiate such a movement ?” Once started, it 
could interest itself in it, but could it begin it? A Yorkshire 
literary movement must spring spontaneously from poets and 
dramatists. They must discuss their problems and settle their 
plan of campaign together. As far as one can see, there is at 
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present no corporate aim. Perhaps they would be wiser tg 
come more closely into touch one with another. The great 
mine of Yorkshire imagination and character is scarcely worked. 
Some of the easy seams have been partly wrought, but deep 
within, awaiting the strong man who can ply the weapon, lie vast 
nifts of rich ore, and concerted action might lead to richer yield: 
The lyric poem and the dramatic monologue are practically the 
only forms in modem use. I should like to see verse tales, 
romantic tales like that old alliterative romance of Sir Gawayne, 
Tealistic tales like Wordsworth’s Michael, and wittycharacterfal 
and merry tales like the Freiris of Berwick, ascribed to Dunbar, _ 
done once again in Yorkshire dialect. Above all, I should 
welcome that transfiguration of everyday life by transcendent 
imagination such as we lately had presented to us in Mare | 
leclerc’s La Passion de Notre Frére le Poilu, a verse-vision in 
the Anjou dialect. The Yorkshire Dialect Society could help 
such a movement by giving a public, and wider publicity, and 
by lending its valauble influence: but could it originate and 
Set in motion such a school ? 


Let us consider for a moment why we a 
dialect. There is no literature in any Yorks! dialect which 
is worth studying for its humanising power, or even for its 
poetic value. The Yorkshire dialect is not a / ySprache i 
that sense, and yet it is precisely because it is i anguage of a 
civilisation that we are interested in it. Yorkshire dialect litera- 
iure is not a vehicle of civilising ideas, but it is the expression 
of a Yorkshire social life, of Yorkshire character, beliefs, wit, 
wisdom, ignorance, and humour. As Yorkshiremen we are 
interested in Yorkshire character, and feel a certain, perhaps a 
mistaken, pride therein. At least we are all united in this; we 
believe that local words and phrases, local proverbs and stores, 
are worth preserving for future generations, and we are 
sufficiently interested in the origins and development of our 
dialects to wish to learn more about them. 


We have then as immediate interests an antiquarian admira- 
tion of dialect for its own sake, and a philological wonder at the 
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astounding turns of phrase and curious words of the Yorkshire 
dialects. In another hundred years, perhaps in a shorter time, 
the dialects we know will have altered beyond all recognition. 


ven now we can hear the old dialects of Yorkshire being 
refined by the village schoolmaster, and facilities for travel 
and intercourse, into something very like Standard English ; In 
the larger towns and in districts where traffic with strangers 
and visitors is common, the present dialects will die out entirely, 
if indeed they are not already dead. We recognise this, but what 
are we doing to preserve records of them? Grammars of the 
Shipley and Scarborough districts have been done, but much 
remains to be recorded yet, and when Yorkshire is mapped, 
there remains the greater work of the relation which the 
Northern and Eastern dialects bear to those of Northumbria, 
and that of the West Riding dialects to those of Lancashire and 
the Midlands. Aliso we have no collection of the best specimens 
of Yorkshire Dialect prose. 


This is work- for trained philologists, and if we can enlist 
such to undertake this work before it is too late, we shall do well. 
It lies rather outside our general sphere of interest. We are 
interested in dialect for what it is, not for its phonology, much 
as we love its rich and cumbersome vowels, nor for its relation 
to other local dialects and to standard English. We want to 
know something about the various Yorkshire dialects, particularly 
our own, and the light they cast on the character, customs, and 
folk-lore of our race. Could we not hear occasionally lecturers 
who were entirely unacademic and frankly popular ? I have no 
axe to grind. I know none myself, but there must be somewhere 
tucked away in snug homesteads and country parsonages men 
like the late Richard Blakeborough, the author of Yorkshire 
Wit, Character, and Folk-lore, and the Rey. Rk. J. Morris, author 
of Yorkshire Fotk-talk, men who can speak the dialect as well 
as talk about it. 


Two lines of influence suggest themselves. ‘The first is the 
preservation of place-names, and the concoction of appropriate 
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local names. The other is interest in dialect literature. We 
cannot make Yorkshire writers, but we caw encourage them. 
The writer at whose efforts we smile, as we read them in the 
local press, way be the gifted author of a masterpiece twenty 
years hence. And an approved method of encouraging merit 
in dialect writing is to offer a yearly prize for the best dialect 
work of the year. I make this suggestion in all seriousness. Is 
it within the means and the aims of the Yorkshire Dialect Society 
to crown annually the finest Yorkshire Dialect work and to 
reward the author ? If such a prize were instituted, such a mark 
of practical interest would do more than all the platitudes ever 
uttered about the dignity and value of dialect to stimulate | 
interest in our dialects and in the production of dialect 
literature. Such an award would bring the Society into the 
immediate acquaintance of dialect writers, and it might even 
be its fortunate lot to discover some ‘‘ mute inglorious Milton,” 
some Mane Audoux, or John Clare. 


Such an award would put the reins of Pegasus into the hands 
of the Yorkshire Dialect Society. Its choice of form and subject, 
its standards of criticism would guide and direct the course of 
Yorkshire imaginative literature. It would give a dignity to 
{ sition in Yorkshire dialect which at present is lacking, 

; eatly the publication of such work. To 
of a literary language, to give form and 
ative literature, seem to me to be 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PLAYS OF THE RIDINGS. 


By F. W. Moorman. (Elkin Matthew, 2/6 net.) 


One of the most hopeful features of literature before the 
war, one which seemed to promise that drama would be lifted 
out of the hands of brittle and moody intellectuals and planted 
amongst men of a newer and healthier breed, was the splendid 
and widespr enthusiasm for village drama. It flourished in 
spite of the mechanical production of gesture and action by the 
cinematograph, which penetrated even to the remote boroughs 
with its flickering limelight, as unpleasantly false in perspective 
as unpleasantly realistic in detail. 


The Irish Players generally have the credit for beginning 
the movement. The Repertory Theatres of Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham continued it. Thence the movement spread to 
wild Wales, to Norwich, to Wessex, and to the Lakes. The war 
fell like a mildew upon a promising growth. One after another 
the theatres closed, societies lapsed into hibernation, the actors 
were engulfed in the war. . . . The war is over now, but 
the springtide of life seems to haye passed away. Do we still 
act, or are we all prematurely forelded 2 To still those silent 
voices and the shrieking memories of scenes that will not die, 
acting is more potent than dancing. Acting takes one out of 
oneself, It projects one by what Shelley called “the great 


5 : ; Set ut 4 
instrument of moral good ” into another’s mentality, into another 


plane of human life. 
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“The secret of all acting is just this ability to put oneself 
in another’s place—to live for a few short hours the life of an 
Antigone, a Gretchen, or a Cyrano de Bergerac. What a purga- 
tion of the soul is thereby effected ! How mean and puny seem 
the butfets of fortune to which we are exposed when we take 
upon us the agony of Lear! What incentives to endurance and 
high endeayour come to us through our impersonation of an 
Imogen.” 


These suggestive words are quoted from the preface to Plays 
of the Ridings, by F. W. Moorman (Elkin Mathews). It was 
to meet such a demand for local plays in dialect that the Professor 
of English Language at the University of Leeds, whose sudden 
death last August in the Skirfare remains a tragic memory, wrcte 
his three short plays--An All Souls’ Night's Dream, Potter 
Thompson, and The Ewe Lamb. His preface, a long essay of 
eighteen pages, is a defence of dialect drama as a local festival, 
as a means of expression, and as a tonic to the drama of the 
West End Theatres. 


The Plays of the Ridings are designed for 
One gathers that a painted back-cloth and ap 
are the only aids to illusion. The author relic: 
situation and upon the literary qualities of his dialogue to pro- 
duce the reaction of appreciation. The first play, a comedy 
with a vien of pathos, is figured in a church yard on Hallowe'en. 
The persons are ghosts released for the nonce from their tombs 
by Morshead, the supernatural warden of the place. The 
setting is so imaginative, and the action so unconventional that 
one wishes the author had elaborated the idea at greater length. 
He has succeeded in giving us a wonderfully true, and yet 
quaint, picture of two women of the elder generation. The 
second play, Potter Thompson, in three scenes, is the longest 
and most ambitious of the three. It presents the glaring GOr 
trast of the quick poverty of the Richmond potters with the 
gold and purple magnificence of King Arthur and his com: 
panions asleep in the cavern beneath the keep. The simple 


a simple stage. 
late costume 
upon stnking 
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theme—‘‘ Hope is better than Memory "—enunciated in An 


All Souls’ Night's Dream is here fully elaborated in blank verse 
as the triumph of peace, 


“ The days of teen 
Shall- all be past, and bitter desolation 
No longer stalk the land with wolfish tread. 
Laughter shall wake once more in joyless hearts, 
_And eyery English home be gay with song.’ 


The metrical structure of this play is more ambitious than 
that of the others. The play begins and ends with a lyric. The 
potters speak the broad northern dialect of Yorkshire in prose. 
Potter Thompson, visionary and idealist, speaks standard English, 
and soars when impassioned to the blank verse of his mystical 
Arthurian knights. The characterisation of the visions, a most 
difficult task, is descriptive rather than directly expressed ; and 
Arthur and Bedivere are more reminiscent of Tennyson than of 
Malory. The gifted author of these plays was at his best, as Mr. 
Drinkwater pointed out in his review of Songs of the Ridings, 
when treating upland life in its own familiar tongue. Dr. 
Moorman was so steeped in dialect that expression was easier 
and more musical in this medium than in the language of books. 
His poems and plays have been a revelation to those who looked 
upon dialect merely as a low and vulgar means of talking. He 
has proved that it is fitted not only to express, but to adorn the 
thoughts, fancies, and hopes of the people who speak it. He has 
raised the Yorkshire dialect from the level of an uncouth patois 
to that of a literary language, a height to which it has never 
mounted since the eremite days of Richard Rolle the Christian 
mystic. 


The last play, The Ewe Lamb, is a farce based upon the 
Wakefield Second Nativity Play. The author’ has modernised 
the somewhat harsh dialogue of his original, whilst retaining the 
Setting and elaborating the action. The characterisation of the 
shepherds, and of Mak the sheep-stealer, is bold in outline and 
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balanced in contrast. Mak’s wife is the hat moe a a moor. 
edger’? with “more ‘dacity than ne Hs be Hea red. 
haired lass with her pretty song about the falcon is a charming 
creature who deserves Daw’s sixpence more than the baby,” 
This is the best wine, and the author withheld it rightly to the 
end of the feast. His fear that “ The Ewe Lamb may exasperate 
serious students of English Literature’ is unfounded. At least 
we hope that, if such heavenly minds show resentment, it may 
be tempered by the saving justification of common ‘sense. This 
play is better than a translation, because it is a re-making. It is 
as much happier than its creaky old original as Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale betters Pandosto. 


Our poet’s voice is now sient, and the Craven Dales will 
know his warm smile and his swift journeys on the pedalled 
wheel no more. To thousands of Yorkshiremen his death was a 
personal loss, and many will regret that the scholar who found 


his most appreciated work in the production of dialect literature 
has drawn his last bow. If there be knowledge of mundane things 
in the great beyond, it will be some joy amidst fragrant and 
piercing memortes to know that the Suaft was truly feathered 
and has found its mark. 


I 
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SIR NICHOLAS NOBBLER, KNIGHT: A MODERN 


HUG(H)E-DI-BRASS. 


A SATIRE IN YORKSHIRE DIALECT. 


By W. E. Francis (Richard Jackson, 1/-.) 


In Sir Nicholas Nobbler, Knight: A modern Hug(h)e-di-Brass, 
Mr. W. E. Francis gives us what we have really been accustomed 
to for some timce—humorous characterisation in dialect. But it 
is more subtle than average dialect humour and adds to its foree 
by a blending of the old-fashioned and the modern. Mr. Francis 
traces in heroic couplets the rise of one Nic'las Nobbler from 
humble beginnings (‘* When Ah wor a lad, Ah drove a rageart, 
ME!”’) to fame and a knighthood gained, we are led to suppose, 
by methods that betray not a litde of the traditional Yorkshire 
acumen and astuteness. Sir Nicholas’ philosophy has its disciples 
to-day and the war has revitalised rather than damaged its 
essentials principles. 


Till Ah wor seven year owd, Ah went to school, 
An’ left afoor Ah’d lat to be a fool. 

Ah just could write my name, an’ do a sum, 

It adds up nah to millions, begum! 

That doesn’t come wi’ algibber an’ Greek, 

It’s ‘ead screwed on, an’ two inch thick o' cheek, 


But the satire has the genial Horatian laugh and the accounts 
of Sir Nicholas’ choice of a mansion, his political excursions and 
his views on literature and current happenings are excellent fun, 
The dialect is skilfully managed and is natural and easy 
throughout. 
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ABE CLEGG IN WAR TIME. 


By I, J. Newsourr. 
(WM. BYLES & SONS, 3/6 Nev.) 


Abe Clegg in War Time is a selection from the dialect sketches 
which Mr. Newboult has contributed to the Vorhshive Observer, 
These sketches are known to a wide circle of Yorkshiremen and 
it is hoped that by their publication an appeal will be made to 
all lovers of our rich and worthy dialect. They are as fresh as 
ever. Abe Clegg is something of an institution in Yorkshire 
annals and his quaint incisive humour illumines every topic he 
discourses on. And _ his subjects are various. There are the 
distinctively war pieces, of which “ How the War ended,” is 
perhaps the most characteristic; but Abe has wise things to 
Say on subjects as diverse as the tales of Host Jann, matrimony, 
economy, Bradford’s rights. In view of the current schemes 
for municipal expansion it is interesting to read Abe Clege’s 
inspired opinions on the subject inthe last-named of these 
sketches. 


If we gat Clayton an’ Shipla’ an’ Pudsa ta’en in it ud rahnd 
things off, like, for a start, an’ ahs’d ha’ been a bit better 
satisfied if t’Tahn Clerk had stuck aht for that as t’minny- 
mum. ‘Cos it’s noa ewse, lad, we’ve to lewk after wersen 
1’ theease days. Them fowk i’ London can’t thoil t'idee of 
a metropolis 1 t’North, an’ its pairt o’ t’game to play off 
one agean another an’ keep us all dahn as long as they can. 
If that theer point 0’ view wor nobbut put afore them little 
dependencies 0’ ahrs i’ a proper leet, they’d see t’necessity 
of aewnited front. It isn’t Bradford ’at’s ther enemy, it’s 
London. 


Dialect lovers will find in these sketches all those elements 
of reality, homeliness and quaint humour which are unseparable 
from genuine dialect literature. 


YORKSHIRE PILGRIMS. 


(Wold dialect.) 


Dedicated to Major-General E. S, Bulfin, K.C.B., C.V.O., Cclonel of 


Alexandra, Princess of Wales’ Own Yorkshire Regiment, in 
memory of Midnight Mass, Bethlehem, Christmas, 1917. 


Jerus’lem toon, it is ta prize 
We start ti seek ti-day ; 

Afront wer fedce, ta sun doth rise 
Ti leet us on wer way. 


Leeak on yon Tree, on which did hing 
Wer sinful wo'ld’s Salvation. 

Yon nails ti t’tree Hes Flesh did pin 
Ti seave us friv damnation. 


Ahint wer backs, ta sun will set 
W’en neet is risin’ fast ; 

Ti Calvary we sall not get, 
Ere monney neets be past. 


Leaék on yon Spear, that gav yon wound 
Ti gain fer us wer pairdin ; 

Leak on yon Broo, wi’ bramles crooned 
Fer Adam sin 1't gairdin. 


We munna staay, ti sup nor bait, 
Iv inns an’ stadbles here, 

We munna check, nor stay wer gait, 
Till Beth’lem staa&ble dear. 
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Ye gammon fowk wi’ swagger tawk 
Abaht yer style an’ plenty ; 

Wen all ’at ye can call yer own 
Is a weekly five an’ twenty. 


Ye've just abaht got yewsed to it, 
Wen t’ time cums for departin’ ; 

An’ ye reytch *hoam a bloomin’ lot 
War tired nor at startin’ ; 

But t’ wife declares it’s dun ’er gooid ; 
Shoo vows shoo’s feelin’ stronger ; 

Bud thinks for t’ sake 0’ t’ bairns an’ thee 
Ye sud ’a tarried langer. 


T. W. Corrett, J.P. 


— 


ELEVEN MILE UP T’RIVER OOLL. 


T’ River Ooll separaates Owderness frey t’ Wolds. Its a 
sloa watther, et cums frev aboot Dhriffil,’ past Bevla; an gans 
intid Oomber beside Ooll Pier. Weel! ah’ll tak thi a walk ont 
bank frev Ooll Brig aboot twea mile frey Bevla Toon an gan 
norrards. Thoo weeant finnd anither Brig till thi cums tiv 
‘Emphowm (Hempholme) sevin mile awaay. Ton thi fedce 
then Dhriffil-wads, Ont left is Storrk-’ill (D.B. * Estoch) on 
thi reight, Tickton Parish. All t’ waay up ti Toplock we'll gan 
| owre black mushy grund called t’ Carr-lands. Meeast o’ t’ land 
is dhrained noo an graws wheat, wots, tonnups, wozls, and 
taares, bud a lot e’ graazin land is left. We fost cums ti’d Poomp 
Staation, a streight rack 0’ wather frev’d Brig. Eske (D.B. Asch) 
is on thi reight and seean Arram Graange on thi left. Past this 
Arram Beck or Ella Dike come intid river (thoo can catch raare 
good rooach and daace ere), but deeant stop on t’ reight bank 
cos the’z a dree spot—Pulfin Bog, ow’re a oondhred yaacre 0° 
muck an blather wi girt dikes in it, and monny’s the heifer ez 
as getten itsen in yan o’ theease an nivver gat oot ageean. 
These y’cer dikes cum atween clumps o’ reed and watter-grass 
and the’r filled wi summat like oil. Ah yance thried to bottom 
yan wi a lang stower bud it war owre thotty feét doon. Seg 
tak ma waarnin and deean’t venture on t’ Bog et neets, at best 
0’ times its nowt but clart. 


| It’s varry low aboot ’ere an they etti build oop t’ banks wi 
» bags 0’ chawk ivvery seuffen ti keép t’ watter in t’ River. Afore’ 
d’ Waar Ah remembers seein a feéld 0’ barley iv August, wid 
tops nobbut just stickin oot ed’ flood. That was in t’ year when 
farmers used ti saay : 
“Tt reaéns ageain, Ah dea declaare 
It’s twad days raain ti yah day fair, 
Sike tahmes ez theés was nivver seén 
Us farmers ’ll be beggared clean.” 


* D,B,—Doomsday Book, 
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Bud we wean’t stop, cos we etti get ti Froding’ni. There's 
"Igh Bas(w)ick, Bas(w)ick Steer, an Bas(w)ick Landin wi Top’ill- 
low-landin all in yar mile. They used ti call these Hye Bast- 
wick, Low Bastwick, and Toplow, yance on a time. Next comes 
Micklow Beck frey Emphown (Hempholme). In 1668 this war 
Micklow or Mickle Clow; for all these heer Becks was call’d 
Clows then—seedi we ’ed Watton Clow, Ake Clow, and Arran 
Clow. The’s a farm nighhand called Hallytrecholme, we call it 
“Allythree’omw.”” They used to call it Hallathreholme. It’s in 
a lonesome spot an stands oot weel ; sed Ah woonder if it means 
“Eyland o’ d’ Saacred Tree.’ Sein noo we come ti Top-lock 
(Emphown) wheér Barmston Dhreean cums varry nigh ti’d 
River, an fer a mile streight, thoo can get a good sail iv a booat. 


Vessels stop et Brig ’eer. Keels et bring cooal on bricks “liver 
“eer, cos t’ watter abune in Aud ’Owe is owre shallow tho’ a few 
‘Oose-booats gan a bit fother. 


Ah’s thossty noo, sed ez ther’s a pub eer, ab’il ask yer ti 
“tak od en sup lad,” at thi oan expense. 
J. R.. Witty. 
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Nobbut a white-weshed cottage 
Standin’ at t’ fower loans’ end, 

Aback of a brokken fence, ’at 
Yan's allus ower thrang ti mend. 


Nobbut a bit of a gairdin, 
A pig, an’ twea three awd hens ; 
A rabbit 1’ yon awd hutch theere 
At us lads made fer wer-sens. 


Nobbut a plain awd woman 

An’ her man—beath bent wi’ aage 
An’ wi’ tewin fer us youngsters, 

At less rior a livin’ waage. 


Mebbes it's nut mich ti crack on— 
Mebbe there’s hundreds just seam. 

Mebbes it’s nut wo’th mich money— 
Happen it’s nut ;—bud it’s heim! 


A, IRVING PARKE. 


1 hew a cat, @ baw” ent, 

Theet canmet beer me cat wo set 
To's piewer pert wallees it's cat, 

Upon ene Kee, sittle eReeuetih at vet 


T tallied if Jakes for a bit 

Util war mors F coummeed chameticwrs. 
Ae'fam ctx Wittens i a Rit 

Sve Maew's aah the suger it Bxcers 


Biaed toy te figs. chew be @ thie? 
Sikeo take seat wem § gam te hott 

An’ Mary torawe, tel hee t's grid, 
Te thitek she camot Boek ft ail 


Rhea comet Rrewe toewhe spulliem tall, 
fo tamewige Karsh, or tak repre, 

fw'e mw Bee liewawe a Biase fall 
Uw graamd rich eal, am’ cry om t° roof, 
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Wen Mary dees T’ll nivver morse, 
A tender-harted cat unwed, 
Vl dew withaat a pet wi’ paws, 
An’ git yan that weers booits instead. 


GEORGE DENYS FAYERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor, Yorkshire Dialect Society Transactions. 
Sir, 

I am engaged at the present time in completing my Biblio- 
graphy of Yorkshire Dialect Literature, and shall be obliged if 
you will allow me to appeal through your columns for the loan 
of any Dialect items your readers may possess. Such items 
would be carefully used and returned with as little delay as 
possible. In the first instance it would be best to supply me 
with a list of the works, so as to avoid duplication. 


Yours faith fully, 


Frank J. Taytor. F.S.A. Scot. 


Tate’s ComMEeRcIAL HOTEL, 
Regent Street, Barnsley, . : 
19th November, 1919. 
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